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CAMEL — T'ANG PERIOD 
PRESENTED BY GEORGE H. SUDDARD 



Recent Accession to the Col- 
lections — One of the most prized 
ancient Chinese clay figures of the T'ang 
period (618-906 A. D.) has just 
been presented to the collections by Mr. 
George H. Suddard. It is a camel about 
twenty inches high with saddle bags, 
showing a large amount of polychrome 
coloring and traces of gold. Such fig- 
ures were interred, and the history re- 
lating to the ceremonies and symbology 
has but recently been definitely unfolded. 

Opera Programs — The Sunday 
opera evenings for the month will be 
as follows: March 4, "II Trovatore;" 
March 11, "Tannhauser ;" March 18, 
"The juggler of Notre Dame;" March 
25, "The marriage of Figaro." 



first three weeks in April. 

The most ancient and enduring of the 
arts has, like all things human, its fash- 
Styles come and go in the sculp- 



A FOREWORD TO THE SCAMMON LECTURES FOR 1917 

In response to a request made in behalf of the Bulletin, Mr. Lorado Taft has 
kindly sent the following statement on modern tendencies in the field of sculpture, 
which will indicate in a measure the point of view of the Scammon Lectures for 
this year. These lectures are to be delivered Mondays and Thursdays during the 

— Editor. 

with its charm, only to fade in turn be- 
fore Italy's third invasion, that wave of 
classicism which, in spite of Houdon, 
left the banner of Canova fluttering over 
every stronghold. 

The mighty Rude, "halting ever be- 
tween two opinions" but producing a 
national masterpiece, was followed by 
his fiery disciple, Carpeaux, who set all 
the new monuments of Paris a'whirl. 
Against this increasing agitation, this 
gathering of pedestaled dervishes, the 
serene art of Paul Dubois and Chapu 
made in vain its dignified protest; hence* 
forth it was a mad race to see who could 
be the most startling and vehement. 

Now comes Rodin, an incomparable 



ions. 

tor's studio as in the millinery shops. 
Someone has said of literature: "Each 
period must have its weed-like crop in 
order that a few memorable products 
may triumphantly survive the moment 
which gives them birth." We know how 
true this is of the other arts. 

In the story of France, Gothic art 
succeeded the Romanesque and gave way 
in due course before the insinuating ap- 
peal of the Italian Renaissance. This 
new gift of the South, transplanted to 
Gallic soil developed unforseen qualities 
of adaptability and delighted the world 
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workman, whose fragmentary art has 
altered the fashion of the entire world. 
His imitators attempt "short cuts" to his 
extraordinary achievements. As his work 
has gradually become incoherent and ex- 
aggerated the little men have gaily fol- 
lowed, developing with enthusiasm any 
license encouraged by such high example. 
Thus in place of a self-respecting art 
worthy of its ancient lineage, Paris has 
offered of late a vast output of puerile 
effronteries delighting through their very 
ineptitude a public avid of new sensa- 
tions. Realism and unbridled cleverness 
having run their course, the jaded critics 
seem to find refreshment in wilful bung- 
ling and pretense of naivete. 

Fortunately, other strong influences 
have been at work and the structure of 
a thousand years is not to be destroyed 
without protest. A group of young men 
have re-discovered the simple massive art 
of their medieval masters and the lime- 
stone of which the cathedrals were built 
is beginning once more to blossom and 
bear fruit. Some of the most interesting 
and significant things in recent French 
sculpture are carved in a material which 
would have been disdained a few years 
ago. 

Similar revolutionary changes have 
been going on in other lands. The name 
of Constantin Meunier, the Belgian 
sculptor of labor, has become almost as 
familiar as that of Jean Frangois Millet. 
Sinding, the Scandinavian, is a strange 
descendant of Thorvaldsen. And in 
Germany, what would Rauch and Reit- 
schel say of the men who inhabit their 
studios to-day? Hildebrand must rub 
his eyes in wonder over the extraordinary 
brood that he has brought forth. Did 
Begas leave a bewildered benediction to 




FIRST AMERICAN VALENTINE — ESTHER HOWLAND 
LOANED BY MRS. EMMA B. HODGE 



the Lederers and Metzners who trod so 
ruthlessly upon his heels? Classicism died 
hard in that land and the Romantic 
spirit which was so essentially Teuton 
made surprisingly little impression upon 
German stone and bronze, but the new 
nationalism has had wonderful results. 
It can claim some of the most impressive 
public monuments of recent years, while 
decorative sculpture "made in Germany" 
is the most interesting and inspiring of 
current production. 

And Mestrovic and Aronson and all 
the other untamed spirits continually 
emerging from shadowy lands — those 
unclassified geniuses whose exotic art is 
too powerful to be overlooked — what is 
to be their share in the readjustment of 
the "balance of power?" 

In America we have been blessed with 
the example of a great master whose 
probity and sanity have been an im- 
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EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES IN A TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT — BY GEORGE FULLER 
PRESENTED BY THE FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 



measurable benefit to all. Saint Gaudens' 
influence can not be overestimated. Yet 
no man's leadership is sufficient to bring 
us into the promised land. The myriad 
ways in which American sculptors are 
seeking artistic salvation is an appealing 
theme. 

These later movements with their pro- 
tagonists seem to offer promising and 
timely material for a course of lectures 
which may be entitled, "Some Recent 
Tendencies in Sculpture." 

Lorado Taft. 

Prize for Water Color — Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Tuthill of this city offers a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the en- 
couragement of water color painting, to 
be awarded at the annual exhibition of 
water colors in May. 



A Pleasant Innovation — The 
Gallery tour and dinner, given in the 
Institute on February 22 by the Chi- 
cago chapter of the alumni of Grinnell, 
Iowa, marked a significant event in the 
relations between the fine arts and the 
arts of learning. Grinnell College was 
the first institution to cooperate with 
the Art Institute in the launching of 
the Art Institute's extension department, 
and the choice of a meeting place was a 
further expression of the strong interest 
which has been developing at Grinnell 
with regard to the arts. The event may 
prove a precedent for other college 
societies. Any agency which brings the 
college man, schooled in the sciences and 
in literature into closer contact with the 
arts which address the eye, carries for- 
ward his cultural development. 



